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For 50 days and 1,000 miles they 
mushed, a man and woman and their 
sled dogs, through the frozen stillness of 
the Upper Yukon, through 
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Preceding page: When storms paint the 
pastel sky lead gray, the divide between the 
Upper Sanctuary River and Windy Creek 
becomes a hellish place. Gale-force winds 
whipping off of the austere peaks can drive 
the effective temperature down to —100 °F 
orlower.  — 


Right: The author and Peggy Kuropat mush 
across Twelve Mile Summit on the old Fair- 
banks-to-Circle mail route, shouting com- 
mands to their dogs from the rear of their 
sleds. On narrow, winding trails, they must 
lash on rudder-like ‘’gee poles” and steer 
from the front, snowshoeing or skiing along 
directly behind the dogs. Bryant calls the 
pole ‘an insidious but necessary device.” 


Below: “Peggy is silently preparing our eve- 
ning meal of rice and fat caribou. Food rich 
in protein and energy as we push ourselves 
to the limit. Food of the Innuit and 
Athabascan hunters...We need at least 
5,000 calories a day just to maintain our 
body weight.” 


= = onight is calm. The smoke from my Yukon stove hangs heavy in 

_ subzero air. My dogs have been fed; no longer do they howl 

— and lunge at the ends of their chains trying to reach the dried sal- 
mon and pemmican in my sled. They are too busy digging into the soft 
snow—the quali—which collects under the stunted spruce. Working in- 
Stinctively, they prepare their beds for the arctic night, just as their an- 
cestors have done for thousands of years. Kimmik, the sled dog, has 
learned that the snow, when used correctly, is his friend. Soon, with 
tails over their faces, my dogs will be sleeping in well-insulated beds 


dug into the taiga snows. 


| wonder what they feel tonight? The trail was long, and | drove 
them hard to reach the shelter of the trees. Throughout the day, they 
showed no signs of fatigue; they seem to enjoy the challenge of trail 
life. Kluane and Tip, my leaders, broke into a gallop as we entered the 
trees tonight. Perhaps they wanted to see if | was alert enough to stay on 
my sled as it shot forward. The trick almost worked. | nearly ended the 
day headfirst in snow. If a mischievous nature is any gauge of exuber- 
ance, my dogs certainly are not depressed. 

| gaze up towards Eagle Summit, cold and barren with its crown of 
dimly-lit, swirling clouds. It stands between us and the Yukon River. Last 
year, two frozen bodies were found on the summit. A snowmobile had 
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These sled dogs are a mixed breed, part Polar Eskimo dog, part 
Ingulik Athabascan Indian stock from the Lower Yukon. The 
Eskimo dogs are stocky and adapted to life in the tundra; the 
Athabascan dogs are long-legged and able to travel in deep snow. 
The freight dogs that Bryant uses are able to pull a loaded sled at 
five to seven miles per hour on a good trail. 
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failed. A windstorm had swept across the tundra. Confident of their 
machine, the men had brought no snowshoes, no shelter. Tomorrow, 
we must climb Eagle Summit's slopes. The dogs need this rest. 

With these thoughts on my mind, | enter the tent and move past 
Peggy to the warmth of our sleeping platform with its cushion of caribou 
skin robes. Peggy is silently preparing our evening meal of rice and fat 
caribou. Food rich in protein and energy to sustain us as we push our- 
selves to the limit. Food of the Innuit and Athabascan hunters. For us, 
food is more than a culinary delight. It is survival. 

A diet of freeze-dried products is not adequate for winter trail life 
unless it is heavily supplemented. We need at least 5,000 calories a day 
just to maintain our body weight. Prolonged exertion at temperatures 
which can range from —70°F (—57°C) to 32°F (0°C) requires a diet rich in — Heer ene et yee ae one, will 
fats and high in protein, nutrients which release large amounts of Rosi ice ee pase ad ais: 
energy slowly rather than in sudden, shortlived bursts as do carbohyd- _ ness. Some Iong-time residents in the 
rates and sugars. Pemmican, a mixture of dried, pounded meat and fat, ge Yukon are squatters who never filed 
is a staple for us and our dogs. But tonight we dine on meat, fat, rice, or ownership under the Homestead Act. 
and cups of hot tea with milk. 

Little is said as Peggy prepares our meal. While she cooks over the 
Yukon stove, a flickering candle highlights her fine features. The unmis- 
takable signs of stress line her face; slight wrinkles radiate from her 
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frost-burned cheeks. What was once a 
smooth, fair complexion accustomed to 
gentle climates in California and the 
South Pacific has been replaced with a 
ruddy glow. 

At 30, Peggy Kuropat has become 
what the old bush Alaskans call “‘trail 
hard.” It’s a physical and mental con- 
dition—a state of consciousness, if you 
will—that permits you to adjust frozen 
harnesses and sled lashings with bare, 
frost-sore hands, to travel for 15 hours 
without stopping, to control a fatigued 
and half-frozen body. It had taken her 
weeks to condition herself for this jour- 
ney. Although she was an ardent out- 
doorswoman before coming to Alaska, 
she was not prepared for the winter of 
dog mushing | had proposed three 
months ago. She was a cheechako, a 
newcomer to the Northlands. 

In early December, we had returned 
from the South Pacific to my log cabin at 
McKinley Park. | had given Peggy a week 
to settle into her new role before propos- 
ing what | had been dreaming about for 


the massive freight sleds we would use to 
get there. 

| had first seen those beautiful hick- 
ory and babiche sleds ten years earlier 
during a stint as a seasonal ranger in 
Mount McKinley National Park. Part of 
my job then was to take care of them and 
the few sled dogs that remained in the 
park’s musty dog barns. Later, | learned to 
pilot a fully-loaded sled that weighed 
upwards of 900 pounds and to control a 
team of 100-pound freight dogs. It was in 
those days that | discovered why pictures 
of the old mail teams always showed the 
musher standing in front of the sled and 
behind the wheel dogs steering with a 
gee pole. 

The gee pole is an insidious but 
necessary device. It’s a sturdy spruce or 
birch pole lashed to the front of a sled on 
the gee, or right, side. The musher snow- 
shoes or skis along with the gangline be- 
tween his legs steering by pushing or pul- 
ling on the pole with one hand. A sled 
twists and flexes at each bend or rough 
spot on a trail, and the sinuous motion 
which this flexibility causes tends to force 
the sled’s bow off the trail into deep, soft 
snow. And when that happens, it’s a 


“To ride the pole is like standing on the back of a 
bucking horse that is trying to run down a rail- 


road track in front of a freight train. 


the past ten years—a sled journey of over 
1,000 miles in the Upper Yukon River 
area of Alaska. After some deliberation, 
she agreed to try. | wanted to leave im- 
mediately. She wisely suggested that we 
take some shorter trips to break her into 
dog mushing and trail life. 

Soon we were on the trail with me 
riding my sled and Peggy chasing hers. 
Old sled dogs have many tricks, she 
learned. My dogs turn right when | shout 
“gee” and left when | bellow “‘haw.”” But 
Peggy's ‘‘hike,’” the command to go 
ahead, meant roll in the snow. Her 
“whoa and lie down” meant wait till she 
is off the sled and then split. Brew, her 
contrary lead dog, and Pooto and Jay, her 
wheel dogs, capitalized on her inexperi- 
ence. The first weeks of training covered 
several hundred miles in the Alaskan 
Range and, according to Peggy, aged her 
ten years. It also improved her vocabulary 
of four-letter words. 


eeks later, with over 500 miles 
of trail and many winter camps 
behind her, Peggy was mush- 


ing into Kantishna displaying the confi- 
dence and skill of a seasoned musher. 
Her dogs now respected her, and she re- 
spected them. By the time she drove her 
team in the shadow of Denali, Mount 
McKinley, she was trail hard—as hard as 
her dogs. Peggy was ready to handle the 
bitter weather of the Upper Yukon—and 
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backbreaking job to haul the sled back to 
the packed trail. Using the gee pole is the 
only way to keep the bow headed in the 
right direction. It’s hopeless to try to keep 
a sled from careening off the trail, ‘’kili- 
apsing’” in musher’s jargon, by steering 
from the comfort and security of the rear. 
As one old-timer once told me, 
“To ride the pole is like standing on the 
back of a bucking horse that is trying to 
run down a railroad track in front of a 
freight train. You got to have luck, bal- 
ance, and be damned crazy to want to do 
it for long, because one fine day the 
damned sled hits you in the back and 
that’s it. You hobble along like a busted 
bronk rider for the rest of your days.”” The 
musher’s bent back, the result of a gee 
pole accident 30 years before, was testa- 
ment to his experience with the pole. 


s the aroma of sizzling caribou 
fills our tent, | slip into a reverie 
on our bed, reliving the day we 


left Fairbanks. Two sleds—one 12 feet 
long, the other eight — sat empty next to 
the trail. Supplies for 20 days that would 
last for the first leg of our journey were 
checked one final time. Each of the 12 
dogs was allotted two pounds of dried 
salmon or pemmican and a half pound 
each of tallow and dry dog food a day. 
Three pounds times 12 dogs times 20 
days equaled 720 pounds of food. 

Then there was our food. Three 


pounds per person per day of meat, fat, 
and grain with a good supply of milk and 
tea. That made another 120 pounds of 
freight to load. And on top of that, we 
had a wall tent, a Yukon stove, a stove - 
pipe, a Hudson’s Bay axe, a bow saw, 
extra caribou skin mukluks and mittens, 
four-pound down sleeping bags, Polar- 
Guard overbags, and PolarGuard expedi- 
tion parkas. 

By the time we closed our sled tarps 
and pulled the lashing ropes tight, the 
dogs were howling and anxiously tugging 
on the ends of their picket chains. Once 
we put the dogs in harness and told them 
to lie down, they were quivering—a half 
ton of muscle and spirit ready for the trail. 
| stepped into my pole skis, pulled up my 
snow hook, and shouted ‘‘hike’’ to Tip 
and Kluane. The sled jolted forward. | 
heard Peggy yell ‘‘hike,’” and we were 
off. 

We left the fringe of civilization. A 
prospector’s cabin, weathered gray and 
somber in the February afternoon's shad- 
ows, stood guard at the boundary of an 
immense, frozen wilderness. We crossed 
the boundary. Ahead, a faint trail led 
north. 

We had come here to follow that 
trail, to rediscover the past and look into 
the future. We wanted to travel through 
the Upper Yukon and live on the land by 
its rules, to make a journey that had not 
been made in many years. Just the two of 
us. We were here to learn what we could 
of life on the Yukon River, to find out 
what the people of the Upper Yukon felt 
about new wilderness parks proposed for 
this area. And we wanted to travel by dog 
sled to show that wilderness travel during 
the arctic winter still is possible without 
modern conveniences. 

Into the frozen stillness. Two people, 
two long sleds, and 12 beefy freight dogs 
crawled up the Chatinika River Valley 
toward the White Mountains. Through 
the brooding northern forest of spruce 
and birch. Solitary moose tracks. A lynx, 
more shadow than cat, crossed our path. 
A trail of vapor marked our passage 
through a sea of frigid air, 50 below zero. 
Wilderness gradually stripped us of our 
pretention. Like buds opening, our ele- 
mental beings were gradually exposed. 
We no longer discussed the existential di- 
lemmas of modern man; they were ir- 
relevant to our existence. We became vis- 
itors from another era, traveling through a 
reality so primitive that it is almost un- 
changing. 


awn. A pink cloud races south 
from the summit. The wind, 
now calm, now wailing in great 


gusts, creates an immense roar above the 
frozen silence. High peaks, pink in the 
pale dawn light, gradually turn white as 
we don layers of clothes. The sleds are 
loaded, and our heavy parkas and Cari- 
bou skin mittens are lashed to the top of 
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the load. Once we are on the summit, we 
may need warmer clothes than we are 
wearing for the strenuous ascent. We 
have dressed lightly to prevent perspira- 
tion from soaking our clothes. 

When we reach the base of Eagle 
summit, the wind has died. We are fortu- 
nate. Above us, at the top of the steep 
slope we are traversing, we can see a line 
of huge, overhanging cornices. Lessons 
learned during years of avalanche control 
work in Colorado and Utah suddenly 
come flooding back. | become alert, con- 
cerned. The calling card of an avalanche 
has been laid before me. 

The dogs begin to whine and shake 
restlessly in their harnesses. Instinct 
again. Their instincts are more reliable 
than all the theories of snow physics. | lis- 
ten to the team carefully as we traverse 
the windpacked slabs of snow. 

Descent at this point is impossible. 


The dogs begin to 
whine and shake rest- 
lessly in their harness- 
es. Instinct again. Their 
instincts are more reli- 
able than all the 
theories of snow 
physics. 


The sleds cannot be turned around with- 
out losing control; if we tried, we would 
fall to the valley, now far below. We must 
move ahead. | turn the team upward to- 
ward the line of cornices; it is safer io 
head for the ridge than to continue tra- 
versing the unstable slopes. 

The slope grows steeper, and | shout 
encouragement to the dogs. Grizzly, my 
old wheel dog, leans low in his harness, 
straining and gasping for air. Then the 
bow of my sled begins to swing downhill. 
| push on the gee pole until it bends and 
kick steps into the hard snow to gain bet- 
ter footing. 

“Gee, Tip, gee!’”’ | shout to my lead- 
er. He responds instantly and swings the 
team to the right. The line of dogs and 
sleds begins scuttling crablike diagonally 
across the slope. 

We cannot slip here. We cannot lose 
control. A mistake will mean a 3,000-foot 
fall. Panic sets in briefly, and | almost 
shout irrationally at the dogs. But | re- 
member an admonition from Dennis 
Kogl, one of the best long-distance mush- 
ers in Alaska: ‘Dog mushing is primarily 
an exercise in self-control. The successful 
musher is one who can control his emo- 
tions and deal rationally and fairly with 
his dogs. If you become irrational, you 
lose the respect of the dogs, and then you 
lose control of the team totally.’” The 
highly sensitive dogs are working at their 
limit; an emotional outbreak will not 
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make them pull harder. 

Hours pass. Tension and fatigue be- 
gin to take their toll. The slabs of snow 
grow harder as we near the cornices. No 
longer do the runners bite into the snow; 
they start to side slip. Peggy and | set our 
ice hooks above the sleds to anchor them 
to the slope. Bare-handed, we use our 
knives to chip away the ice beneath our 
uphill runners and then wrap roughlock 
chains around them. These chains will 
bite into the hard snow, and although 
they will increase the drag of the sleds, 
they will give us the edge control we 
need to continue our diagonal course. 
Like skiers, we can now set our uphill 
edges and move on. 

Again the dogs strain upward. The 
cornices now lean far out over our heads. 
Suddenly, Tip sees a break in the wall of 
cornices. He turns the team without a 
command, and in a few moments Peggy 
and | crest the ridge. We are exhausted, 
but not too tired to give each dog a pat of 
gratitude. 


elow Eagle Summit to the north 

stretches the Yukon River Valley. 

We would follow a route taken by 
the great mail teams of the past, working 
our way toward Miller House, Central, 
and Circle, the way stations of the Daw- 
son to Fairbanks Trail. At Central we 
would lie in hot pools swapping stories 
with the old-timers and becoming ab- 
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sorbed in history amidst Victorian rich- 
ness. Once relaxed, we would grow rest- 
less and press on to Circle. There Chief 
Albert would tell us that the Yukon above 
Circle was impassable, because of mas- 
sive ice jams and much open water. Yet 
we would know that the trappers and 
subsistence hunters of the Upper Yukon 
still carried on a normal life, traveling 
widely between Circle and Eagle, 200 
miles to the northeast. Where they could 
go, so could we. So on we would mush 
past Fourteen Mile Island, Twenty Mile 
Bend, Twenty-nine Mile Slough—the 
mileposts of the river. They are points to 
watch for carefully. The main channel is 
often more than a mile wide, full of rough 
ice and open leads. Miles of wandering 
sloughs, meander scrolls, and intricate 
flood plain swamps fill the valley of the 
Yukon. If you miss the mileposts, it is 
easy to become confused and lost. Pre- 
cious supplies are wasted in aimless 
wandering. 

A wrong turn on the first day out of 
Circle costs us two days in a white-out 


We became visitors 
from another era, trav- 
eling through a reality 
so primitive that it is 
almost unchanging. 
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blizzard. We end up almost where we 
had started. We mush on looking for 
Twenty-nine Mile Slough where Bill 
Straub, a trapper, lives. He knows the 
country well, and if we can find him, we 
can use his trails to save days of snow- 
shoeing in front of the dogs. 

“A high bluff on the left, two sloughs 
on the right, then cross to a large island 
and go up to the slough on its north side. 
You can’t miss it, Straub’s place,’’ said the 
trader at Circle. Those were our direc- 
tions to find a tiny cabin in the middle of 
10,000 square miles of wilderness. 

We mush through sloughs and locate 
a likely-looking bluff and island. An old 
snowshoe trail creeps out of a patch of 
cutbank alder and slithers back in again. 
We spot the stump of a freshly-cut spruce 
and a rick of firewood partially buried in 
a snow drift. The dogs are suddenly alert. 
Kluane darts to the left, leading the team 
into deep, soft snow. The sled sinks to a 
halt. | watch Kluane closely, for | have 
learned through experience that what 
may seem like irrational behavior at first 
usually proves to be an uncannily correct 
move. She is a good leader on unbroken 
trails, able to find and stay on long- 
unused, blown-over trails and to sense 
open water before it is visible. 

| snowshoe forward and take her out 
of harness. She plunges into the dense 
willow thicket along the river, lets out 
with a series of sharp barks and a waver- 
ing howl, bursts out of the willows, and 
returns to her harness. | put her back into 
the team and follow her trail to Straub’s 
cabin. No one is home, but the wisp of 
smoke from the stove pipe tells me that 
he cannot be far away. 

A trail, fresh and hard, leads away 
through the swamps to the northeast. Ex- 
cited now, the dogs gallop down the trail. 
| hang onto the gee pole, cursing canine 
enthusiasm under my breath. We fly out 
of the woods, sail down a steep cutbank, 
and execute a sharp left onto the shelf ice 
of the main Yukon. Suddenly airborne, | 
part company with the gee pole and 
plunge headfirst into the rough flow ice 
and drifted snow. The uncontrolled sled 
follows my lead and ends up buried well 
off the trail. After checking for broken 
bones, | craw! back to the sled where 
eight grinning dogs greet me. They bark 
and wiggle in the snow while we right the 
sled and point it back to the trail. 

An hour later, we are racing wildly 
through the shelf ice along the river. It is 
like trying to ski without bindings through 
a field of moguls. All | can do is to clutch 
the pole and try to keep my feet in the 
loose straps which serve as bindings for 
the gee pole skis. A light appears on the 
ice ahead. The dogs gallop harder, and in 
a few moments they stop beside Straub’s 
sled. 

Straub and his wife Francine tell us 
that we’ve been expected. How they 
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knew we were on our way is a mystery. 
The “‘moccasin telegraph’ seems to work 
even without frequent visitors; we are the 
third and fourth people he has seen in 
five winters. The Straubs invite us to eat 
dinner and to spend the night. We gladly 
accept. 

Straub has been on the river for al- 
most ten years, trapping and living off the 
land. The old ways are dying, he tells us. 
The land, which once belonged to no 
man, is being carved up into artificial 
units. The native land claims are being 
settled. The oil industry wants to develop 
and “improve the productivity” of the 
land. “’Progress’’ infects the valleys and 
forests. Government agencies want to 
“preserve’’ the wilderness through man- 
agement, and management means provid- 
ing access by modern means to people 
who want a wilderness experience but 
don’t have the skill, the time, or the incli- 
nation to meet the Yukon on its own 
terms. 

The people of the river must go; the 
government does not want squatters on 
the ‘“‘people’s land.’”” Locals must be 
forced out to provide a wilderness setting 
for the casual vacationer. Straub recently 
has been forced to turn over his cabin to 
the Bureau of Land Management. When 
he first came to the Upper Yukon, he 
could have filed for a homesite under the 
Homestead Act, but, like so many others 
on the river, he did not file for ownership. 
Straub did not want to own the land, only 
to live on it in peace. Now he is a tres- 
passer, a squatter with no rights. But 
Straub is lucky. He has been able to find 
a piece of privately-owned land, which 
he can lease. Many others are not so 
lucky. 

Another old-timer on the river had 
told us that ‘‘the most endangered species 
in Alaska is the bush Alaskan. He is even 
closer to extinction than the peregrine 
falcon.’ The old man’s solution was to 
set aside the land north of the Yukon 
River as a wilderness, to allow only sub- 
sistence living there, and to outlaw the in- 
ternal combustion engine on and above 
the territory. Then, only those willing to 
experience the true meaning of wilder- 
ness would be motivated to come to the 
Upper Yukon. 


he river and its people drift by 

and fall behind the hissing runners 

of our sleds. The Slaven Cabin 
appears on the horizon. Built in the star- 
vation winter of 1897 and home to four 
generations of river travelers, it has host- 
ed the freight teams of Harry Karstens, the 
Seventy-Mile Kid. It was Karstens who 
first reached the summit of Denali and 
who is responsible for the establishment 
of Mount McKinley National Park. 

Trail talk with the other visitors at the 

cabin continues late into the night. Hud- 
dled around the giant wood stove, we 


debate sled design and learn of hazards 
on the trail ahead. One wizened musher 
tells us to ““watch out for a hole in the ice 
at Sam’s Creek. Damned near ate me and 
my dogs last week.” Everyone writes 
messages for us to carry to the nearest 
neighbors, 30 miles up river. 

And on we mush, past Charley River, 
past the Nation, the Tatanduk, and the 
Kandik. Our sleds, which have grown 
steadily lighter as supplies dwindled, 
move more rapidly. As we approach the 
Seventy Mile River, we are able to move 
to the backs of our sleds on good trails 
and relax without working the pole. 

At the mouth of the Seventy Mile, 
with 400 miles of difficult trail behind us, 
we decide to do some exploring. For al- 
most a week, we mush through its narrow 
canyons. It is a pleasure to be back on a 
small river and in the mountains. Both of 
us notice that we are much more relaxed 
here; the tension we felt traveling on the 
Yukon with its hidden holes has vanish- 
ed. Unfortunately, we must cut short our 


“‘the most endangered 
species in Alaska is the 
bush Alaskan. He is 
even closer to extinc- 
tion than the peregrine 
falcon.’’ 
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side trip and head for Eagle to replenish 
supplies. 

In Eagle, we obey the ordinance 
which requires that each sled be secured 
to the old dog team hitching posts by the 
town square. While waiting for our sup- 
plies, we visit with trappers who have 
come to town to sell their furs after a long 
winter in the bush. They are eager to 
chew the fat. 

| “‘talk dog” with Little John from the 
Kink, a strange rock formation 100 miles 
south of Eagle by sled trail. Little John 
wants to buy four of my big freight dogs. 
Civilization is crowding him out of the 
Kink; he needs the dogs to make the 
300-mile move north to the Black River. | 
refuse, explaining that we need our dogs 
to mush on toward Dawson and the 
Yukon Territory. 

Instead of mushing to Dawson by 
ourselves, we decide to join a com- 
memorative mail run in celebration of the 
75th anniversary of the Yukon Territory. It 
is the same run that Percy deWolfe, ‘the 
Iron Man of the North,’’ used to make 
years ago. A group of mushers from Fair- - 
banks has flown to Eagle with teams of 
crack racing dogs, and it is roundly a- 
greed that the 100-mile trip to Dawson 
will take only two days. Little did these 
weekend mushers, used to packed race 
trails, know what was in store for them. 

Snowmobilers sent out to break trail 
for us return with bad news: the river is 
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comfort. 7x26 and 9x30 models, 
at fine stores and optical 
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Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 
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Ehrenreich Photo- 
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4) HELP KEEP YOUR 
.} WILDERNESS CLEAN 


Plan your food to 
minimize weight and trash 


Carry out everything 
that isn’t burned 


Collect what the less 
thoughtful leave behind 


Pollution is not just 
an urban problem 


TumbleWeed Transit means more than just backpacks 


The Wilderness 
Crossroads is a 2750 
cu. in. internal frame 
pack that converts toa 
suitcase by removing 
the shoulder straps 
and belt. Thick foam 
padding on the bottom 
and back of the pack 
secures gear while 
traveling and cushions 
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sized to stow under an 
airline seat. 

_ Both TWT packs are 
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the abuse of everyday 
use. 
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a smaller but similar 


brochure and a 
dealer near you. 


IWT...it’s an alternative way to travel! 


part of it. 


He's good and determined. But talent is only a est 


Experienced coaching, top-notch training facilities 
and an organized program are what he needs to really make it. 

The U.S. Ski Team needs your help. Whatever you 
give can go along way to make a hopeful a winner. And it’s 


tax-deductible. 


U.S. Ski Educational Foundation, Box 100M, Park City, 


Utah 84060. Thanks. 
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Won't you send your contribution today? To the fii 


impassable for dog teams 50 miles above 
Eagle. Once again, we are faced with an 
impossibility as we were in Circle. Skep- 
tical of the snowmobilers’ assessment, | 
convince the other mushers that impass- 
able probably means a rough trail at 
worst. Everyone agrees that we should 
leave, despite the rising wind and 
threatening skies. 

An hour later, we are in the middle 
of a vicious blizzard. The trail is quickly 
obliterated. Peggy and | stop to lash on 
our gee poles; we cannot ride our sleds 
any longer. The race teams disappear into 
the swirling snow, but | know we will 
catch them later. This will become a race 
between the tortoise and the hare. 

A few miles up the trail, we come 
across four mushers, three sleds, and 22 
dogs milling about aimlessly. The race- 
trained dogs do not know how to stay on 
a drifted-over trail. Nor do they have the 
strength to break trail. Peggy and | move 
to the front, and the others fall in behind 
us. 

Two days become four. Peggy and | 
move easily over the now-invisible trail 
as Kluane and Tip take turns smelling and 
feeling it out. Our gee poles keep us on 
course, but the other mushers are not so 
lucky. Without poles, their sleds run off 
the trail every few hundred feet. At the 
Forty Mile River, Peggy and | have to wait 
for the others to catch us. Even breaking 
trail, we are easily pulling away from 
them. When our companions emerge 
from the blinding whiteness, we take their 
cargo to lighten their sleds. The painstak- 
ing plod to Dawson continues, weaving 
through flow ice and skirting open holes 
in the river. : 

At last, the lights of Dawson poke 
through the curtain of snow before us. A 
whoop goes up. We glide to a stop with a 
crowd of people around us. A bottle is 
produced, a toast proposed to Percy de- 
Wolf’s 50 years of mushing, and we 
launch into a celebration. It lasts three 
days. 


By now, the Upper Yukon is begin- 
ning to display signs of spring: daytime 
temperatures climb to above zero, icicles 
form on south-facing eaves, snow bunting 
wing their way north. For over 50 days 
we have mushed over 1,000 miles 
through the Eskimos’ ‘‘land beyond and 
away.” We know that it is time to turn 
our teams south toward the high hills that 
the Iglulik Eskimos sang about, toward 
the glacial valleys and jagged peaks of 
the Alaska Range, toward our cabin in the 
shadow of Denali. 
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